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PREFACE. 



A labge portion of the present volume has al- 
ready appeared in print, some of it in pamphlets 
and some in the pages of the “ American Catholic 
Quarterly Review.” Part was read before young 
men pursuing their studies ; part, before the Con- 
cord School of Philosophy, and part, before the 
International Congress of Education held in New 
Orleans in 1885. The original matter has been 
revised, partly rewritten, and coordinated with the 
view of making apparent the unity of design and 
continuity of thought running through the whole 
book. 

The chapter treating of Newman might have 
been developed to greater length, now that its sub- 
ject has passed away and a variety of opinions has 
been pronounced upon him ; but as the pen-picture 
here given, outlined about fourteen years ago, 
found recognition and approval at the hand of 
that eminent Thinker himself, the author deemed 
it best not to disturb its original dimensions, and 
contented himself with the filling in of a few addi- 
tional strokes. 
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PREFACE 



The latter part of the volume is occupied with 
the interpretation of three of the world’s master- 
pieces. They are analyzed and their underlying 
meaning is explained from the point of view of 
thought and criticism expressed in the first seven 
chapters. In the philosophical principle wrought 
into the mysticism of the book “ De Imitatione 
Christi,” in the spiritual sense giving unity to the 
“ Divina Commedia,” and in the mystical elements, 
partly Christian, partly neo-Platonic, entering into 
the structure of “ In Memoriam,” it is sought to 
determine the soul giving life and being to each 
of these works as an organic whole. Each expresses 
a distinct phase of thought, and is the outcome of 
a distinct social and intellectual force. Each em- 
bodies a vivifying ideal. The criticism that busies 
itself solely with the literary form is superficial. 
For food it gives husks. 

De La Salle Institute, New Yobk, May 4 , 1892 . 
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CHAPTER I. 

FOURFOLD ACTIVITY OF THE SOUL. 

1. The human soul is the informing principle of 
the human body; it is one and simple — a monad 
without quantity or extension — as all spiritual 
substances are one, simple and unextended; in- 
complete in itself, inasmuch as it must needs be 
united to the body in order that it may fully exer- 
cise many of its functions ; immaterial, and there- 
fore void of inertness; active in its operations 
from the first moment of its existence. According 
to the mode of the soul’s action do we speak of it 
as having this faculty or that corresponding to the 
function which it performs. Some faculties are 
intrinsic to the soul itself, as reason; others, as 
the imagination, are dependent upon the union of 
soul and body. 

2. Although the essence of the soul is not the 
immediate principle of its operations, and although 
its faculties are distinct from its essence, being 
in themselves certain properties thereof, it is still 
the same soul, one and undivided, that thinks and 
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feels, that wills and moves and is moved. It is 
still the same conscious personality, that amid 
ever - shifting changes can always recognize its 
own identity in the formula I am Z. When we 
say that the soul has certain faculties, we simply 
mean that it exercises certain modes of action 
by placing itself in certain definite relations with 
certain objects of thought. 

3. Faculties of the soul are therefore the soul 
itself operating upon particular lines of action, 
and each faculty becomes more or less developed 
in proportion to the degree of activity exercised by 
the soul in some one or other direction. Let us 
consider some of the soul’s activities. Now it is 
the soul analyzing, comparing, inferring, coordi- 
nating, passing from known principles to the dis- 
covery of unknown truths; viewed in this relation, 
the soul is called Reason, and, under certain 
aspects, the Illative Sense. 1 Now it is the soul 
deciding this to be a good act, and feeling bound to 
perform it, or thinking that other to be bad, and 
feeling bound to avoid it; so acting, it is called 
the Moral Sense. Again, it is the soul moved to 
pity by the pathos of a scene painted on the canvas 
or described in the poem; as the subject of this 
emotion it is called the ^Esthetic Sense. Finally, 
it is the sold leaving the noise and distraction of 
the outside world, entering into itself and realizing 

1 “This power of judging about truth and error iu concrete 
matters, I call the Illative Sense.” . . . “ The Illative Sense has 
its exercise in the starting-points as well as in the final results of 
thought.” Cardinal Newman, Grammar of Assent , chap. ix. This 
chapter is an important contribution to the philosophy of thought. 
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its own misery and weakness, and seeking the help 
and strength which it finds not in itself, where 
alone help and strength are to be found, in the 
God from whom it comes and on whom it depends ; 
in this highest and noblest action it is called the 
Spiritual Sense. 

4. The Eeason is nourished by intellectual truth ; 
the Moral Sense is strengthened by the continu- 
ous choosing of right-doing over wrong-doing; the 
^Esthetic Sense is cultivated by the correcting and 
refining of taste for things beautiful and sublime; 
the Spiritual Sense is fostered by the spirit of piety 
and devotion. This fourfold activity of the soul 
may be said to cover the whole of the soul’s opera- 
tions. Over all, and the root and principle of all, 
giving life and being, weight and measure and 
moral worth to all, is the soul’s own determining 
power, which we call the Will. 

5. In the harmonious development of all four 
activities is the complete culture of the soul to 
be effected. The exclusive exercise of any one ac- 
tivity is detrimental to the rest. The exclusive 
exercise of the Keason dwarfs the other func- 
tions of the soul. It dries up all taste for art 
and letters and starves out the spirit of piety 
and devotion. In the constant development of 
the ^Esthetic Sense, one may refine the organs 
of sense and cultivate taste and sensibility, but 
if it is done to the exclusion of rigid reasoning 
and the superior emotions of the soul, it degene- 
rates into sentimentalism and corruption of heart. 
So also with exclusive Pietism; it narrows the 
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range of thought, fosters the spirit of bigotry and 
dogmatism, and makes man either an extravagant 
dreamer or an extreme fanatic. Only when truth 
and goodness walk hand in hand, and the heart 
grows apace with the intellect, does the soul de- 
velop into strong healthy action. 

6. Again, truth is the object of Reason; good- 
ness, the object of the Moral Sense; beauty, 
whether in the physical, moral, or intellectual 
order, the object of the ^Esthetic Sense. Herein 
I include as a truth knowable by the light of 
reason, the fact first and supreme above all other 
facts, that there is a God. 1 Now, the Spiritual 
Sense takes in all the truth, goodness, and beauty 
of both the natural and revealed orders, and views 
them in the light of Faith. The same intellectual 
light still glows, but added thereto is, so to speak, 
the splendor of God’s countenance. 2 

7. This fourfold activity of the soul does not 
correspond to any four special faculties. It repre- 
sents rather four distinct fields upon which all the 
faculties operate. But we are not here concerned 
with the intrinsic nature of our respective facul- 
ties. We leave that to the psychologist. We will 
consider those faculties rather in their operations 
and in their practical applications. And first, let 
us study that process of the mind in which the Illa- 
tive Sense is included, and which is commonly 
called thinking. 

1 Constitutio Dogmatical e Fide Catholica, can. ii. 1. 

2 Hluminet vultum suum super nos. Psalm lrvi. 2. 
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CHAPTER H. 



ON THINKING. 

L 

1. We read, we converse, we write, we argue, 
we discuss men and measures; but not to the same 
extent do we think aright. Let us then seek to 
determine what is right thinking. It is in the 
workings of daily life to still the voices of reverie 
and sentiment and the inclinations of nature, and 
listen to the language of reason ; it is to analyze 
and discriminate ; it is to ask the why and where- 
fore of things, to estimate them at their real worth, 
and to give them their proper names ; it is to dis- 
tinguish between what is of opinion and what of 
speculation — what of reason and inference, and 
what of fancy and imagination — how much is to 
be considered certain and how much merely prob- 
able ; it is to give the true and the false their real 
values ; it is to lay down a clearly defined line be- 
tween what is of true science and what of surmise 
and conjecture; it is to know where one’s know- 
ledge ends ancl where one’s ignorance begins; above 
all, it is to arrive at that condition of mind in which 
one can determine how and when to express what 
one knows, and in which one performs the more 
difficult feat of abstaining from speaking about 
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that of which one knows nothing. This it is to 
think. Need one he any longer surprised that it 
is an unknown science to all hut the few thought- 
ful, well-disciplined minds that may he called the 
educators of the world? 

2. Withal, Thought is a most important ele- 
ment in our acting. Weigh its importance for a 
moment. There is no life without action. Now 
the soul’s activity consists in, and is determined 
hy, its thought. We first feel and think; after- 
wards we will ; then follow action and expression, 
which are the outward evidence of our inmost liv- 
ing. So that our expressions, our actions, our very 
lives are ours in proportion as they are the outcome 
of our own thinking and our own resolve, and not 
of the thinking and the resolve of others. Not in- 
deed that we all are not in some sense the creatures 
of circumstance. But though influenced hy the 
external world — though the thoughts and actions 
of others necessarily condition our own thinking 
and acting — still, as the plant transforms into its 
sap the food it draws from the earth in which it is 
rooted, even thus should the thought we acquire, 
the action we imitate, the impulse we receive, be 
so assimilated into our own nature and personality 
that they become bone of the bone and flesh of the 
flesh of our thinking soul and our moral character. 



n. 

1. It follows that our duties as thinking, rational 
beings are not compatible with that mental lethargy 
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in which we all of us are disposed to live. It is so 
much easier for us to remember and repeat than to 
think, that the large majority of us leave the think- 
ing to a few and abide by the word of the hour they 
choose to give us. We are living in an atmosphere 
of routine knowledge and of a routine manner of 
imparting that knowledge ; and both the knowledge 
and the manner are not infrequently accepted with- 
out questioning their intrinsic worth, or their cor- 
rectness, or their fitness for time and place. The 
professor is under the influence of this spirit. In 
the lecture-room he is often content with retailing 
to his class some view of his subject which he 
adopts from a certain book without taking pains to 
inquire into its correctness ; the author of that book 
may have taken it on the same credit from some 
prior work, and thus the opinion passes down from 
generation to generation — unsuspected, unchal- 
lenged. Does it follow that the opinion is correct? 
By no means. An inquiring mind may one morn- 
ing awaken to the absurdity of what generations 
have handed down as a truth not to be gainsaid. 
Witness the exploded theories still to be found in 
text-books on chemistry and physics; or see the 
hold that erroneously constructed grammars of the 
English language continue to have upon our educa- 
tional prejudices; or in history, note the gravity 
with which our manuals repeat the myths of Se- 
miramis and Ninias, of Romulus and Remus, of 
Hengist and Horsa. 

2. Passing beyond the class-room to the various 
phases of thought among the reading public, we 
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find the same spirit. Every school of philosophy 
has its disciples who repeat the sayings of their 
master with implicit confidence, without ever 
stopping to question the principles from which 
those sayings arise or the results to which they 
lead. Which of them possesses the truth? Is it 
Hegel or is it Schopenhauer ? Is it Herbert Spen- 
cer or is it Mill? If we are to believe their re- 
spective admirers, each of them holds the secret of 
all things in heaven and on earth — the clue to all 
difficulties — the solution to the world-riddle. But 
when we place their principles side by side we find 
in them contradiction enough to create a chaos, 
and we are led to conclude that in many instances 
these systems are accepted not so much for truth’s 
sake as because they are the intellectual fashions 
of the day. So it is with schools of criticism in 
art and literature. Buskin has talked thousands 
into a factitious taste that pretends to admire 
beauties to be found nowhere outside of the gla- 
mour his fervid imagination has thrown around 
objects of art. Paint a daub and call it a Turner 
and forthwith these critics will trace in it strokes 
of genius. Think you they understand the real 
principles of art -criticism? And fares it any 
better with the Wordsworthian who finds praise 
for Wordsworth’s baldest and prosiest lines, or 
with the Shelleyite who sees a mystic meaning in 
Shelley’s most meaningless rhapsodies, or with the 
Browningite who persists in finding in Browning’s 
poems meanings that the poet himself never put 
into them, and which he even disavowed? The 
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education of all such schools, when made exclusive, 
is one-sided, narrow, content with no other proof 
than a prejudice. True criticism, be it that of 
literature or of art, is all-embracing. 

3. Turning to politics, we find that same groove- 
spirit. Men repeat the cant of the hour glibly, 
smoothly, often eloquently, as innocent of what it 
all means as the child not yet arrived at the use of 
reason. They have no further cause for belong- 
ing to one party rather than to another than that 
they happen to find themselves there. It was the 
party to which their fathers belonged, and is there- 
fore good enough for them. But as to seeking the 
rational grounds on which their political creed is 
constructed, or the principles that give existence to 
their party, such things never occurred to them. 
Grounds and principles were not included in the 
shibboleth of the hour that they took up and re- 
peated. And so they go on, year after year, in a 
well-wom routine of political thought, till a crisis 
comes upon them, and they are led to think, and 
mayhap they find that they have been half their 
lives — and all from want of real thought — advo- 
cating a policy unsound in its nature, disastrous in 
its results, and opposed to their own inner convic- 
tions. That man has yet to learn the use of his 
reason, who, in all matters based upon individual 
opinion, whether they be of politics or religion, has 
never challenged and weighed and measured the 
principles upon which his opinions are based. 

4. The uneducated classes cannot make use of 
their reason in this searching manner; it may be 
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as well for them that it is so ; but the educated man 
owes it to the reason with which he has been en- 
dowed — to his friends and neighbors who look to 
him for a guiding word — as a sacred duty for which 
he will have to render an account to his Maker, 
so to train and discipline his thoughts that he 
shall acquire a habit of thinking and judging with 
discrimination. When a young man has been so 
favored by Providence as to be enabled to spend 
several years in acquiring a thorough education, 
surrounded by everything calculated to inspire him 
with a love for study and a thoughtful habit of 
mind, breathing an intellectual atmosphere that 
becomes an essential part of his thinking, he there- 
by assumes a great responsibility. If he has been 
so privileged, it is in view of his making use of the 
opportunities placed at his disposal, not for himself 
alone, but for his less fortunate neighbor as well. 
If he has been favored with a more brilliant light, 
it is with intent to illumine the dark places around. 
If education has been freely lavished upon him, 
it is in order that in turn he may freely lavish it 
upon the wide circle over which he is destined to 
have influence. Therefore it cannot be too sol- 
emnly impressed upon those enjoying this privilege 
to fit themselves in all earnestness, both morally and 
intellectually, to do the good that it is given them 
to do. It is well that we all of us hold an exalted 
opinion of the real dignity of our respective posi- 
tions in life. To the student whom these pages 
reach I would say : Gather up with care the treasures 
of knowledge and wisdom that lie strewn about 
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you. Guard them with a jealous eye. See that they 
be not sullied either by the daubing of error or the 
turpitude of vice. Cherish them as a heaven-sent 
patrimony by the right use and investment of which 
you are to purchase your title to eternal glory. All 
else may pass away, but the wisdom of well-digested 
knowledge and methodical thought remains through 
sunshine and storm, making the sunshine more 
beautiful and the storm less severe. 

5. There is some truth in these remarks of the 
eccentric Thoreau: 44 It is foolish for a man to ac- 
cumulate material wealth chiefly, houses and lands. 
Our stock in life, our real estate, is that amount 
of thought which we have had, which we have 
thought out. The ground we have thus created is 
forever pasturage for our thoughts. I fall back on 
to visions which I have had. What else adds to 
my possessions and makes me rich in all lands? 
If you have ever done any work with those finest 
tools, the Imagination and Fancy and Reason, it is 
a new creation, independent of the world, and a 
possession forever. You have laid up something 
against a rainy day. You have to that extent 
cleared the wilderness.” 1 But I would have you 
enjoy all this intellectual wealth, not simply for its 
own sake and in a spirit of self-sufficiency and self- 
contentment, as the New England hermit teaches. 
Thoreau is only a human mole. He lives in the 
earth, and his thoughts and aspirations are of the 
earth, earthy. He ignores the clear sky of a spir- 
itual world and the brilliant sunshine of a divine 
1 Journal , May 1, 1857. 
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revelation. It is under this sky and in this sun- 
light I would have you learn how to think. Con- 
fine not your thoughts in the narrow cell of a petty 
prejudice, or the slough of indolence, or the con- 
tracted limits of comfort and ease, when you can 
roam through the free air of the Infinite. There- 
fore, discipline your minds. Be not too credulous. 
There is a wise as well as a foolish skepticism. 
Science has her superstitions, and her romancings 
are as unreal and shadowy as those of the most 
ephemeral literature. Accustom yourselves to the 
habit of weighing carefully all you read or hear. 
Be not carried away by every novelty. Learn to 
sift the chaff from the grain. Remember that he 
is not the most learned man who has read the great- 
est number of books. Only in proportion as you 
digest and assimilate to your own thoughts what 
you read do you acquire genuine knowledge. Out 
of the world’s thousand ideas make a single one 
your own, and I assure you that you will have made 
more intellectual progress than if you were able to 
repeat Homer or Milton from memory. 



9 
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CHAPTER HI. 



EMERSON AND NEWMAN AS TYPES. 

L 

1. That we may all the better understand the 
nature and scope of sound thinking, let us consider 
two typical thinkers of recent days, dwelling in 
different hemispheres of our globe, standing at 
opposite poles of human thought, and at the same 
time recognized masters of their own language. 
They both possessed this in common, that each 
was retiring, sensitive, shrinking from mere no- 
toriety, not over-anxious to speak, and speaking 
only when each had something to say. They were 
loved in life, and in death their memories are re- 
vered by all who knew them; they are still admired 
by thousands and still misunderstood by thousands 
more. 

2. One of these thinkers is Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson. His was a mind like the JEolian harp. It 
was awake to the most delicate impressions, and at 
every breath of thought it gave out a music all its 
own. His sympathies with Nature were so strong, 
so intense, so real, that they seemed to take root with 
the plant, to infuse themselves into the brute crea- 
tion, and to think and act with his fellow-man. 
His reading was broad. From the East and from 
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the West he gathered the sweets of all philoso- 
phic systems and all literatures, and in the labo- 
ratory of his brain wrought them into his own 
peculiar honey-comb of thought and expression. 
The deeper realities of life he overlooked. Those 
chasms that reveal whatever is revolting in life’s 
squalor and misery, those seamy sides which Tol- 
stoi* and Ibsen place before us, were ignored by 
Emerson. His intellectual vision was too near- 
sighted to perceive them. A thing, be it an insti- 
tution, or a custom, or a habit, exists; that suffices 
for Emerson ; it must therefore be good, and useful, 
and beautiful in its own way. He is a passionate 
lover of the beautiful; he would reduce all morality 
to a code of aesthetics. Beauty of thought, beauty 
of expression, beauty of action, beauty of manners, 
— these are the outcome of his philosophy. Su- 
preme culture is for him supreme human perfec- 
tion. 

3. However, we must not forget that Emerson is 
a thinker who has learned how to assimilate the best 
thoughts of the best writers and make them fruc- 
tify in his own mind. His lines of thought are nar- 
row, but he thinks on them intensely. Not infre- 
quently his language only half expresses that which 
his mind labors to give utterance to. Some of his 
assertions are riddles. He speaks with the mys- 
teriousness of the Sphinx. “We use semblances 
of logic,” he tells us, “until experience puts us in 
possession of real logic.” 1 Wherefore he disdains 
argument. He will not reason with you. He is 
1 Letters and Social Aims , p. 9. 
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content to throw out the hint or the suggestion; 
you may take it or leave it. He never obtrudes 
his views upon you. None the less does he pose as 
a thinker and *a prophet. He is the Sir Oracle 
of Transcendentalism. But on life and death and 
immortality, Emerson is no wiser than the books 
he consults ; nay, not as wise as some. 

4. Unfortunately for Emerson and the value of 
his utterances, he ignores the supernatural in man. 
His view of religion is that religion is a merely 
human institution. He is tolerant only in certain 
directions. He has never acquired the large- 
sightedness that is expected from a man of his cul- 
ture. Let him expatiate on the Nature he loves, 
on society, on manners, on experience, on represen- 
tative men, on letters and social aims, and he is ad- 
mirable, suggestive, original; but once he descends 
to concrete living issues, we find only the lifeless 
bones of intolerance dressed up with the time-worn 
garments of New England puritanical prejudices. 
I hold this truly eminent writer and thinker up to 
the reader that the reader may learn both from his 
strength and his weakness. One can no more make 
a model of his mind than one can of his style. 
He is in some respects a law unto himself. The 
secret of his success lies in this : that he does not 
isolate a thought ; he studies its relations as far as 
his intellectual vision ranges. 

5. Emerson had other limitations. He sought 
truth in every religious and philosophical system 
outside of the teachings of the Catholic Church. 
He attempted to embrace all systems, showing 
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thereby that he understood none. In vain is he read 
for a consistent moral code or a complete philosophic 
creed; groping through his books one not infre- 
quently finds shadow taken for substance, dream 
for reality, Emerson for truth. Whole worlds of 
thought lie hidden from his vision as they stand 
enveloped within the umbra of Self projected into 
intellectual space. Still, his side-views and his 
half -utterances are suggestive. The reading of him 
with understanding is a mental tonic, bracing for 
the cultured intellect as is the Alpine air for the 
mountaineer. Could one imbibe his sympathy for 
Nature without becoming imbued with his panthe- 
ism ; could one acquire his culture without the dilet- 
tanteism that accompanies it; could one make his 
love for the beautiful in all shapes and under all 
conditions one’s own, — looking above all beyond 
the mere Surface into the deeper and more spir- 
itual beauty of things, — one would be learning a 
valuable lesson from Emerson’s intellectual life. 



II. 

1. Now that we have had a glimpse of the inner 
chambers of Emerson’s mind, let us study another 
type of thinker, that we may in admiration, and at 
a distance, and each in his own sphere, to the best 
of his ability, follow in the footsteps of this master. 
He is one whose word carries weight wherever the 
English language is known. His name is revered 
by the studious of all classes and of every creed ; 
and it is so because he was, during the whole course 
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of a long life, thoroughly honest in the expression 
of his convictions. He did not understand the art 
of special pleading; he never learned the trick of 
covering up disagreeable truths or removing out of 
sight a fact calculated to tell against him. En- 
dowed with an intellect one of the most acute ever 
bestowed upon man, and well disciplined by severe 
study and profound meditation, it was his delight 
to grapple with difficulties. That mind so ingen- 
ious and searching never rested till it found the 
basis of an opinion, or struck the central idea of a 
system. It is often a source of wonder to me how 
much patient, earnest thought its eminent posses- 
sor must have brought to bear upon an idea before 
he could see it in so many lights, view it in such 
different relations, and place it before the reader 
in all the nakedness of truth. But this, is one of 
the characteristics of great thinkers, and such pre- 
eminently was John Henry, Cardinal Newman. 

2. It was in 1877 that I first met Newman in 
the bare, modest parlor of the Birmingham Ora- 
tory, and I need scarcely add that that meeting is 
one of the most precious incidents in my life. I 
thought the very simplicity of that parlor was in 
keeping with the greatness of the man. Tinsel, or 
decoration, or an air of worldliness would have 
jarred with the simple, unassuming ways of the 
noble soul I met there. He had then lately re- 
turned from his beloved Oxford, where his Alma 
Mater, Trinity College, did herself an honor and 
him an act of tardy justice in inducting him as 
Honorary Fellow. This veteran knight of natural 
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and revealed truth looked old and worn ; his hair 
was blanched; his features were furrowed with the 
traces of age. His manners were gentle and con- 
descending. His voice was soft and beautiful in its 
varied modulations, — now serious, now playful, 
according to the subject he spoke upon. With the 
most exquisite tact he listened or placed his re- 
mark as the case required. There was a charm in 
his conversation. As it flowed along placid and 
pleasant, his countenance glowed with a nameless 
expression; his eyes sparkled, and he spoke with 
all the strength and clearness of a man whose intel- 
lectual vigor is still unimpaired. I was not half 
an hour in his presence when I felt the spell of that 
irresistible personal influence which he swayed 
through life, whether within the walls of Oriel, or 
from the Protestant pulpit of &£. Mary’s, or in the 
retirement of the Oratory. I then understood the 
power that shook the Anglican Church to its very 
basis three and thirty years previously. In 1889 
I again met this venerable leader of men ; within 
him faintly flickered that brilliant intellectual light 
that had been the beacon and the comfort of so 
many souls groping through the mists of doubt and 
error. As Cardinal he was the same cheerful, 
pleasant, unassuming man that he had been as plain 
John Henry Newman. Gladly would I limn for 
the reader the dear, sweet face, so genial and gentle 
and serene, that ever haunts me ; describe the voice, 
so feeble and yet so soft and mellow, that continues 
to reverberate in my ear; catch the genial gleam 
of those eyes that I still behold with their far-away 
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look, as though peering into another world and 
communing with some invisible person. 

3. Though endowed with the delicate sensibility of 
the poet, Cardinal Newman never permitted senti- 
ment or feeling or inclination or confirmed habit to 
control or divert the severe logic of his noble rea- 
son. See, for instance, the caution with which he 
took the most important step in his long career. 
For years inclination and grace and the logic of his 
mind had been leading him into the Catholic 
Church, but he makes no move that is not first 
sanctioned by reason and conscience. 1 His sym- 
pathies have gone forth to her long before proof or 
argument points out the way; but he holds aloof 
till reason becomes convinced. 2 He even keeps 
others for years from entering her Communion. 8 
And whilst writing a book in favor of that Church 
he does not yet make up his mind to become a mem- 
ber; he reserves to himself the chance of changing 
his views after the whole argumentative process 
influencing (jun has been placed before him in 
writing. 4 In all this he is acting sincerely and in 

1 “ I had no right, I had no leave, to act against my conscience.” 

Apologia , 2d ed. p. 150. “ All the logic in the world would not 

have made me move faster towards Rome than I did.” Ibid. 
p. 169. 

2 May 5, 1841, he writes : “ That my sympathies have grown 
towards the religion of Rome I do not deny ; that my reasons for 
shunning her communion have lessened or altered it would be diffi- 
cult perhaps to piWe. And I wish to go by reason, not by feel- 
ing.” Ibid. p. 189. 

8 “I kept some of them back for several years from being re- 
ceived into the Catholic Church.” Ibid. p. 177. 

* Lastly, during the last half of that tenth year (1844) I was 
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good faith. Protestants question his honesty; 
Catholics fear he may be trifling with grace ; but 
none the less he waits and prays, and the truth 
grows upon him from the gray of dawn to the full 
light of day. Never for a single moment did he 
falter through the whole course of the long and 
painful struggle ; from first to last he acted accord- 
ing to his lights ; God respected the earnest endeavor 
and blessed it and crowned it with the grace of 
conversion. I repeat it, it is this strict and chival- 
ric adherence to truth at all times and under all 
circumstances that won him the profound respect 
and admiration of Christendom. He disciplined 
his mind into the habit of seeing things as they are 
and of expressing them as he saw them, till it had 
become an impossibility for him to do otherwise. 

4. His is a mind well worth our study. Its 
logical acuteness was something marvelous. Its 
analyzing power was searching and exhaustive. 
Its introspection seemed to be all-seeing. He un- 
derstood so well the checks and limitations of the 
human intellect that he was never satisfied to ac- 
cept an idea for the reasons on its face. Like 
Emerson, he regarded verbal logic as a mere pro- 
visional scaffolding. He went behind the formal 
demonstration to what he considered the far more 
powerful motives of credibility. The syllogism 

engaged in writing a book (Essay on Development) in favor of the 
Homan Church, and indirectly against the English ; but even then, 
till it was finished, I had not absolutely intended to publish it, 
wishing to reserve to myself the chance of changing my mind 
when the argumentative views which were actuating me had been 
distinctly brought out before me in writing.’ ’ Ibid, p. 186 . 
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says not all. The real convincing and abiding rea- 
sons on which a proposition is accepted as true are 
beyond either the premises or the conclusion. “As 
to Logic,” he remarks, “its chain of conclusions 
hangs loose at both ends; both the point from 
which the proof should start and the points at 
which it should arrive are beyond its reach; it 
comes short both of first principles and of concrete 
issues.” 1 Besides all this there are undercurrents 
of sentiment and inclination, associations of ideas, 
obscure memories, half confessed motives, proba- 
bilities, popular impressions that determine the 
frame of mind and the tone of thought, and they 
all of them enter into his calculations. “And 
such mainly is the way,” he tells us, “in which all 
men, gifted or not gifted, commonly reason, — not 
by rule, but by an inward faculty.” 2 

5. Newman was not viewy as was Emerson. 
He abhorred vagueness. He thought in the con- 
crete. He lived in a clearly defined world of his 
own. He had his own point of view and his own 
charming manner of clothing a truth, but he was 
always careful to make allowance for the personal 
element that might refract his vision or deflect his 
inference. His advice to a writer reveals one of 
the secrets of that giant-like strength which he dis- 
played in controversy, and with which he so effect- 
ually overwhelmed his opponents: “Be sure you 
grasp fully any view which you seek to combat, 
and leave no room for doubt about your own mean- 

1 Grammar of Assent , chap. viii. § i. 

2 Oxford University Sermons , xiii. 7, p. 257, 3d ed. 
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ing.” 1 A mind recognizing aU these elements of 
thought and coordinating them, and giving each its 
value and position, is the highest ideal of a well- 
thinking mind that I can place before the reader. 
But I have not yet said all. 

6. Cardinal Newman’s mind is above all a reli- 
gious mind. Religion is for him a reality, — an 
intense reality; it is a sacred tunic clothing all his 
thoughts and making them holy and earnest ; it is 
an essential part of his existence ; it is the life of 
his life. And this is not simply the religion of 
sentiment or of the mere viewiness of doctrine and 
dogma, but religion based upon clear-cut doctrines 
and well-defined principles. At the age of fifteen 
we find him resting “in the thought of two and two 
only supreme and luminously self-evident beings,” 
himself and his Creator. 2 From that age, he tells 
us in one of those revelations of himself that light 
up his soul and show the man, “dogma has been 
the fundamental principle of my religion : I know 
no other religion; I cannot enter into the idea 
of any other sort of religion; religion, as a. mere 
sentiment, is to me a dream and a mockery. As 
well can there be filial love without the fact of 
a father, as devotion without the fact of a Supreme 
Being.” 8 Here is the central thought of Cardinal 
Newman’s intellect. All thoughts, all issues group 
around that one idea. Every sermon, every essay, 

1 Letter to W. S. Lilly, Fortnightly Review, September, 1890. 

2 Apologia , p. 49, ed. 1882. London: Longmans, Green, Reader 
& Dyer. 

8 Ibid. p. 96. 
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every treatise of the eight and thirty volumes 
penned by his hand, reveals a soul ever questioning, 
ever struggling with difficulties, ever solving to it- 
self the problems and issues of the day, ever arran- 
ging and rearranging in clear, well-defined order its 
own, views and opinions; and all for one object 
and with one result, that of harmonizing them with 
the teachings of religion. The thoughts and ques- 
tionings and theories against which other strong 
and well-equipped intellects struggled only to be 
made captives of irreligion and agnosticism, he 
also wrestled with and became their master, each 
new effort giving him additional strength; and 
finally, his laurels won, and looking out upon the 
intellectual struggles of the day with the repose of 
a warrior who had been in the fight and had come 
out of it a victor, he passed away in his ninetieth 
year, enshrined in a halo of veneration . 1 

1 /The student desirous of understanding the philosophical phase 
of Newman’s mind and method should read the following works in 
this order : 1. Apologia . 2. Oxford University Sermons. 3. Doc- 
trinal Developments. 4. Grammar of Assent. This hook restates 
and coordinates on a more scientific basis the principles discussed 
in the University Sermons . 5. Idea of a University . 

The spiritual phase of his mind may he traced in his Parochial 
and Plain Sermons, and his Sermons to Mixed Congregations. 

The purely literary phase of his mind is best illustrated in his 
Present Position of Catholics in England , Loss and Gain, Callista , 
and The Dream of Gerontius. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE PRINCIPLE OF THOUGHT. 

L 

1. From these types of thinking let us return to 
thought itself, and note the higher principle of its 
existence. Not content with enjoying the light of 
day, let us look to the sun whence emanates that 
light. From thinking we pass to the principle of 
all thinking and all knowing. Truth is of the 
mind. It is the equation between the intellect and 
its object. The three elements of every proposi- 
tion — of every truth apprehended — are subject, 
object, and their relation. Now, that which we 
apprehend as truth is truth not because we appre- 
hend it as such, but because it exists as such in the 
light of the Unchanging Truth that is independent 
of all modes of apprehension. Without that light 
our intellectual vision were as darkened as our bod- 
ily eyes without the light of the sun. This is the 
teaching of great thinkers and great saints. In 
this simple manner does St. Augustine express him- 
self : 44 If what you say is seen to be true by both 
of us, and what I say is seen to be true by both of 
us, where, I would ask, do we see it? Assuredly, 
neither you see it in me nor I in you ; but we both 
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see it in that unchanging truth which is above our 
minds .” 1 “But,” adds another great Doctor of 
the Church, the angelic Thomas of Aquin, “un- 
changing truth is contained in the eternal reasons 
of things, and therefore our soul knows all things 
as true in those reasons .” 2 The intellectual light 
by which our mind apprehends and pronounces 
upon truth — that which makes it evident to us 
that two and two make four, or that it is impossible 
for a thing to be and not be at the same time, or 
that every effect has a cause, — that light is in some 
sense a participation in the Uncreated Light that 
contains in itself the eternal principles of things 
and the eternal reasons for all actual and possible 
truths and existences. Here we have the true 
source both of the knowledge we possess and the 
intellects by which we know. The human intellect 
so illumined is the principle of thought. Such an 
aspect of our thinking brings us nearer to God. 
The light of his Divine countenance is stamped 
upon us . 8 It guides our reason; it strengthens our 
understanding ; it illumines our thoughts ; it places 
its impress on all that is true, all that is good, and 
all that is beautiful . 4 

1 Confess, lib. xii. cap. xxv. § 35. 

2 Summa. Pars prima. QusBst. lxxxiv. art. v. 

8 Signatum est super nos lumen vultus tui, Domine. Psalm iv. 6. 

4 Per ipsam sigillationem divini luminis in nobis omnia demon- 
strantur. Summa , loc. cit. Whilst the light as from God is un- 
created, St. Thomas holds that as received by the human intel- 
lect it is participated in in a finite mode, and therefore as it exists 
in the soul it is a created light. He holds this as against the 
theory of the intellectus agens of Averroes. See his De Unit ate 
Intellects contra Averrdistas . 
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2. From this elevated point of view one can 
more easily perceive the true relations of all know- 
ledge, be it in the natural or in the supernatural 
order. Utterly groundless is the position of the 
agnostic who rejects as impossible a divine reve- 
lation. Since the very light of our natural reason 
— that primary condition of all knowledge and all 
certainty — comes from God, why may not the 
same all-powerful Author, if it so pleases his infi- 
nite wisdom, communicate other truths of an order 
beyond the reach of human discovery? Such a 
communication were only an additional ray from 
the same inexhaustible source. The light of that 
ray may be more dazzling, its warmth more burn- 
ing, its energy more vitalizing, but it is still a ray 
from the same Divine Light that illumines this 
world. And could our weak intellectual vision only 
bear its full brilliancy we would recognize it as of 
a piece with other rays less brilliant. For in that 
Divine Essence whence all truths emanate, there 
are no broken aspects of things, no wastes of know- 
ledge, no doubt or darkness, no opposition or con- 
tradiction of views, nothing of all that belongs to 
our feeble and limited intelligence; but all those 
truths that we apprehend in a partial sense, and 
under various aesthetic, literary, and scientific as- 
pects, are therein harmonized into a single whole. 



n. 

1. Taking our stand here we shall also be in a 
better position to judge of the intellectual and so- 
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cial deviations from old lines of thought and action. 
The flood of light that a new theory, or a new idea, 
or an additional aspect of an old truth, throws 
upon us is for the moment too much for us. 
We are bedimmed with its splendor. We have 
therefore to grope in the dark as though there were 
no light. Men are slow to conceive an idea; slower 
still to grasp its whole import. It takes many 
minds and a long period of time to mature a 
thought. In consequence, what we regard as de- 
viations, when the thing is not evidently false, may 
be really the shortest route to the whole truth. No 
man knows where the error ends and at what point 
the truth begins in any of the doubtful issues that 
agitate the world. All we may be certain of is 
that the truth shall finally prevail. It remains for 
us but to wait and hold firmly by the old moor- 
ings till the atmosphere clears and we see our way. 
The truth suffers most from those over-zealous de- 
fenders whose zeal is not according to knowledge ; 
who are guided more by their prejudices than by 
any enlightened views ; who beat the air with wild 
and whirling words ; whose acquaintance with the 
new is fragmentary and at second-hand ; who con- 
sider a training in one branch of science or letters 
sufficient preparation to cope with athletes in every 
other branch; finally, who enter the arena pos- 
sessed of no other weapons than dogmatism and pre- 
sumption. These men mislead the weak-minded; 
they bring confusion into the ranks ; they impede 
the action of competent thinkers and shut them 
out from achieving good ; they set up difficulties of 
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their own making, and knock down objections no 
living opponent of faith and revelation ever dreamed 
of putting forth. These are the friends from whom 
truth may well pray to be delivered. 

2. Nor is there much to be feared from the at- 
tacks — even those of them made in good faith — 
upon revealed religion. The opponents the most 
competent have as a rule overlooked some essential 
element in their calculations; or they have been 
overhasty in drawing their conclusions; or they 
have misread the document ; or they have made an 
erroneous assumption in their premises. Careful 
study and research will set the matter right. Less 
sincere opponents are too prone to talk about mat- 
ters whereof they know nothing to injure any but 
the fickle and the superficial. The accurate thinker 
makes due allowance for all such shortcomings. 
By patient self-possession of one’s soul may one 
escape being carried away by the cant of the hour 
or the intellectual fashion of the day. Because a 
theory is popular, it does not follow that it is also 
true. Disease is catching, not health. And so 
too may error gain proselytes faster than truth. 
Moreover, the very newness of a new theory or a 
new doctrine tends to its exaggeration. It stands 
out in undue prominence. It compels a readjust- 
ment of our previous knowledge. We see not at 
first sight its right relations with other subjects; 
we grasp only part of the truth, or we overesti- 
mate its importance, or we fall short of its true 
position in our calculations, and all this misleads 
us in our reasonings upon it. But be it remem- 
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bered that this mental confusion is only a passing 
phase. 

3. The present generation may not apprehend 
the real import of a new doctrine or a new theory; 
at most only a few of the master-minds rightly 
measure its entire course; but those coming after 
us, being bom into the new light, shall have become 
accustomed to it, and shall havé learned to place 
the truth on its proper basis and in its most telling 
position. The age devours all manner of know- 
ledge with equal avidity, be the knowledge whole- 
some or be the knowledge poisonous. Some it di- 
gests and assimilates into the blood and bone and 
muscle of its thoughts; some it rejects; some again 
of a poisonous character throws it into fevers and 
excitements and produces blotches and plague- 
spots. But it is only the truth that is life-giving 
and strengthening. All else is imbued with the 
seeds of death and destruction. The truth alone 
survives. 



in. 

1. As all the years of a person’s life are wrought 
into the formation of his nature and character, so 
does it take all the past centuries of a people’s 
existence to make it that which it is at present. 
And the characteristic spirit of a people gives 
tone and color to the spirit of each individual of 
that people. This remark leads us to some very 
sugestive reflections. We all of us are the out- 
come of past influences. Generations have lived 
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and thought and acted that each of us might be 
what he is. Were any link in the chain of heredity 
lacking we would be different in aptitude, in capa- 
city, in very form and appearance. The absence of 
some faculty, the feebleness of some disposition in 
some one or other of our ancestors were sufficient 
to vary the results in the person of each of us. Na- 
ture acts with persistence; slowly, it is true, but 
with the sureness of fate. She never breaks the 
mould. Types are produced and apparently van- 
ish, perhaps for ages; but they are not lost; all at 
once, when least expected, they replace their im- 
press on countenance and character and help to 
shape the course of life and action. Every gener- 
ation weakens or strengthens some one point or 
other in character or disposition, in tone or temper- 
ament, in intellect or soul. Each individual has 
his personality stamped with the weight and per- 
sistent force of his ancestry. This is an ele- 
mentary truth ; we cannot ignore it, and it is wis- 
dom to recognize and accept its inevitableness, and 
shape our lives so as to strengthen in ourselves the 
sources of our strength and weaken whatever con- 
tains an element of social or personal disorganiza- 
tion. As it took long periods of heat and of 
glacial action, of attrition and denudation, of sink- 
ing and rising of the earth’s surface, and conse- 
quent changes of plant and animal life in order to 
prepare this world for man’s habitation, so is it 
in the throes of ages that the hereditary t^dencies 
of the present generation have had their birth . 1 

1 A friend suggests that these remarks savor of Evolutionism. 
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2. What we say of man’s organic growth and 
development applies with no less force to the for- 
mation of his thought. Around him and within 
him, in the very air he breathes, is the wisdom of 
all past ages and civilizations. No thought is iso- 
lated. It has sprung from some previous seed; it 
has fed upon other prior thoughts ; at their expense 
has it been nourished and has it waxed strong. 
We t hink as we do now, because past generations 
thought as they did in their day ; because Greece 
thought as she did, because Rome thought as she 
did, and because Greece and Rome have been our 
educators and the educators of Europe for the past 
twenty centuries. Truths and expressions that 
were then new and startling have since become com- 
monplace. That which was the exclusive property 
of a thoughtful few has with time filtered into the 
general intelligence. 

3. Another source of our ideas is that which re- 
sults from the transmitted experiences of past gen- 
erations. One may hear from men who have never 



It is a question of truth and not of names. Now every theory that 
has ever laid hold of the brain of man has done so by reason of 
some truth contained in it. And Evolutionism is no exception. 
How much or how little is its share of truth neither we nor its 
advocates are in position to define. However, it so happens that 
this is one of the very doctrines the Evolutionists have ignored. Mr. 
Frederick Harrison thus berates them for it: “ Even the philoso- 
phers of Evolution consistently forget that the generation of men 
to be are being daily evolved out of the whole of the generations 
that have been. Evolutionists are the readiest of all to tear up 
whole regions of human history as waste paper, or to discharge the 
product of vast ages of man into the deep, as some dangerous 
excrement of the race.” Nineteenth Century , November, 1880. 
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learned how to read or write the wisest and best 
sayings in one’s Horace. The experiences of life 
and the workings of the human heart are confined 
to no privileged order of men. Every people has 
its proverbs embodying the lessons that time and 
men’s failings and successes alike have handed 
down. The fables attributed to ^Esop were the de- 
light of youth and of old age in Greece; trans- 
planted by Phaedrus, they took firm root in Rome ; 
recast into inimitable verse by Lafontaine, they 
became classic thought in France; but prior to 
Lafontaine, or Phaedrus, or iEsop they had been the 
daily lessons of children on the banks of the Gan- 
ges. They crystallized in a convenient and attrac- 
tive form the worldly wisdom and the common 
experiences of mankind; long before they were 
inscribed in books they had been the joint inherit- 
ance of a faithful and tenacious traditionary know- 
ledge. 

4. Since, then, the past has contributed so largely 
to make us what we are — since it supplies the very 
atmosphere of our thinking and the conditions 
under which our brain works — it behooves each 
and all of us to think and read in a temper and 
mood in keeping with the great thinkers of former 
times. It is by a wise, discriminating use of past 
thought in connection with the present that we may 
hope to secure definite and profitable results in our 
thinking. This is the legitimate function of books. 
Only in so far as they supply food for our mental 
activity do they avail. And for this reason they 
are not to be overestimated, nor is the worth of a 
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man’s opinions to be measured by the number of 
volumes that he has read. Nor should we be too 
hasty to despise the views of men limited in their ac- 
quaintance with books. It is the besetting mistake 
of students. To them I would say: You will find 
in the world men who have not had your oppor- 
tunities for book-knowledge ; men who have passed 
through life with open eyes and wide-awake minds ; 
who have read long and diligently in the great book 
of Nature, be it that of man or that of plant and 
animal, and who have drawn therefrom lessons of 
wisdom and usefulness; you will find these men 
sound in their judgments on every topic within the 
sphere of their experience; you will find their 
views of actions and events clear, just, enlightened ; 
still you may be inclined to make but slight esti- 
mate of their attainments because they cannot 
back up their opinions by quotation from some one 
or other of your favorite authors. This were a 
serious blunder which the experience of advancing 
years and a like knowledge of the world will enable 
you to correct. Your proper and most profitable 
course would be to modify, strengthen, improve 
your crude theories by their practical knowledge. 
What need of their knowing that this man or 
that wrote the same thought that they thoroughly 
realize. You tell them that you read their opinion 
in such and such a classic, and they may well reply 
in the words of La Bruyere: 44 1 believe it on your 
word; but I have given the opinion as my own. 
May I not think a true thing in my own way, after 
these great authors have thought it in theirs, and 
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since others shall still think it after I have passed ?” 1 
Much has been written of late years with the view 
of determining the extent of Shakespeare’s learn- 
ing. I would ask, to what purpose? Does it not 
suffice to know that Shakespeare’s own mind was 
fertile enough to conceive, capacious enough to 
contain, creative enough to originate and send 
forth, fresh and vigorous in the full bloom and 
maturity of exquisite expression, all the great 
thoughts arising from the hearts of all the great 
poets of all times ? In the presence of such a wealth 
of genius books and authorities go for very little ; 
not that they are to be despised; nor did Shake- 
speare despise his Plutarch and his Holinshed, his 
Gower, his Florio’s Montaigne, and his Chapman’s 
Homer ; but they were in his hands simply the dead 
men’s bones over which the spirit of his genius 
moved, and forthwith the bones knit together, and 
flesh grew upon them, and he breathed into them 
a soul, and they stood erect living creations, dis- 
tinct personalities, each with a will and a destiny, 
and the responsibility of his deeds pressing upon 
him and stamping his character forever. In a like 
spirit should we all of us learn the use of books. 
They are aids only inasmuch as they help our 
thinking. 



IV. 

1. Right thinking is a habit; it is therefore to 
be acquired by practice. One may say here and 
1 Les Caracteres , t. i. p. 118. 
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now : “I will begin from this hour to think cor- 
rectly,” but it does not follow that forthwith one 
will become a profound thinker. There remains to 
consider the ways and means by which to arrive 
at this habit ; one must look to the lets and hin- 
drances that beset one’s course; then by slow, pa- 
tient, and earnest effort one may finally succeed in 
controlling one’s intellect. Every thought has its 
cause ; every action, its mótive ; every conclusion, 
its premise. Therefore, the essence of right think- 
ing is this : that he who so thinks is not content 
with the last word of a chain of thought; he exam- 
ines the process by which that chain has been con- 
structed ; he determines the value of the principles 
from which the chain starts ; he regards the thought 
in all its bearings and defines its true position in 
the nature of things. 

2. Again, that is the most efficient and best 
trained thinking which is the most continuous. 
But continuous trains of thought are possible only 
with an economizing of brain power. Anything 
tending to weaken that power, or to scatter it over 
a large field of observation, is a hindrance to 
sound thinking. In this category is to be ranked 
all reading in which fancy or curiosity is allowed 
to run away with reason and understanding. It 
were as easy for a man to be successful in life by 
a constant change of occupation, as for one with 
no control over his mind to become a profound 
thinker. I would not be understood as discoura- 
ging the reading of works purely imaginative. They 
have their use. I touch on such works simply to 
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caution against their abuse. To profit by them one 
should bring to their perusal a well-defined stand- 
ard of excellence, a cultivated taste that clearly dis- 
criminates between a novel or poem of real merit 
and the trashy works that now glut the book-mar- 
ket, and a decided and firm resolve to waste neither 
time nor talent upon reading that is useless or in- 
jurious. The man or boy that allows novel-read- 
ing — or in fact aimless reading of any descrip- 
tion — to become a passion with him, thereby saps 
his mental, his moral, and his physical energy as 
surely as the opium-eater destroys this threefold 
energy by the inordinate use of opium, or the 
drunkard by excessive drink. 

3. Another bane of solid and fruitful thought is 
reverie. It consists chiefly in a loss of control over 
the mind and the affections and a total abandon- 
ment of the soul to revel and become merged in 
Nature. It is the passion of delicate, sensitive, and 
sentimental young men and women. There is for 
such souls a yearning to commune with Nature 
and lose themselves in a vague sentiment. Victor 
Hugo interprets this feeling when he tells us that 
in the solitude of the woods he feels the presence of 
a Great Being who listens to him and loves him — 

“ Je sens quelqu’un de grand qni m’ócoute et qni m’aime.” 1 

Indeed, one of the most clearly uttered messages 
that Nature gives to man is that there is a Some- 
thing beyond the tangible and the visible. It 
is a message to which every sensitive heart re- 

1 Contemplations, 1W. iii. 24. 
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sponds. “There is in man,” says Chateaubriand, 
“an instinctive melancholy, which makes him har- 
monize with the scenery of Nature.” And the same 
author speaks of “the immensity of the seas, which 
seems to give an indistinct measure of the great- 
ness of our souls, and which excites a vague desire 
to quit this life, that we may embrace all Nature 
and become united with its Author .” 1 The bond 
of sympathy between man and Nature, when prop- 
erly regulated, is strong and wholesome. There is 
a soothing effect in the placid lake. A troubled 
heart becomes calm in the serene presence of 
mountain scenery. The eternal peace of which 
every snow-clad summit speaks enters and possesses 
the soul and lifts it above the worries and annoy- 
ances of every-day life. Such communion is bene- 
ficial. But the reverie in which the soul becomes 
diffused through Nature and lost in a weak senti- 
ment, however refined it be, is still sensual and 
therefore demoralizing to the soul and disintegrat- 
ing of all robustness of faculties. The faculties of 
the soul should, in all their fimctions, operate ac- 
cording to their nature and in their proper order. 
In reverie that order is broken. The reason, which 
should always remain supreme and always govern, 
becomes dethroned and merged in the imagination. 
Intellectual disorder leads to many other disor- 
ders in the moral and spiritual worlds. By all 
means let us commune with Nature and learn 
the lessons she would teach us, always bearing in 
mind that God is her Author and ours, that He 
1 Genie du Christianisme , p. ii. liv. iv. chap. L 
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is ever present in the material universe, acting in it 
with a preservative and a cooperative act; acting 
in it most intimately, but distinct from it; acting 
behind the ultimate atom of material substance, be- 
neath the primal energy of material force ; acting 
always and containing in Himself as Archetype, in 
all their fitness and beauty of perfection, the ideals 
of all good and beautiful things in this world. In 
this manner shall we avoid the evils of reverie. 

4. No less pernicious and equally to be avoided 
is the opposite extreme of being too introspective. 
There is such an evil as thinking too much about 
one’s thinking. It is a morbid disposition. It 
impedes all serious thought and all earnest action. 
That is pure dilettanteism which amuses itself with 
itself in its workings. To meddle with the springs 
of thought whilst thinking is like interfering with 
the process of digestion whilst eating, or measuring 
the strain and waste of nerve and muscle whilst 
acting. Earnest work is unconscious work; so is 
earnest thinking unconscious thinking. This will 
be all the more evident when we shall have pursued 
the subject of thought as a habit upon the fields of 
literature and of science. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC HABITS OF THOUGHT. 

L 

1. There is a wide difference between the habits 
of thought engendered by literary pursuits and those 
begotten of scientific studies. The difference is 
as marked as are the diverse objects of thought. 
Literature we know to be personal in its nature, in 
its method, and to a great extent in its object. 
Science is impersonal, both in its subject-matter 
and in its treatment. Literature deals with per- 
sons and things so far as they affect our humanity; 
every piece of written composition that appeals to 
the emotional element in our nature may be re- 
garded as literature. Science deals with persons 
and things as they are in themselves, or in coor- 
dinated relations. It examines, investigates, dis- 
cusses from an impersonal point of view; utterly 
regardless of individual bias, it gropes its way 
through the entanglements and environments of a 
subject-matter, and cautiously passes from the 
known to the unknown. Science, in a word, is 
concerned with the true as true. Its object is 
truth. Literature, on the other hand, ranges over 
a wider field. It may be personal or impersonal, 
subjective or objective, as best suits its inclina- 
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tion. It accepts the true and the false, the good 
and the evil, the beautiful and the deformed, and 
moulds them all to its own purposes, ultimately 
with the view of acting upon man’s feelings, — now 
arousing his curiosity, now exciting his wonder and 
admiration, again working upon his sympathies and 
stirring his soul. Its object is the ideal of all that 
is sublime and beautiful in nature. 

2. Entering the interior of the thinking-subject, 
we may note the process the mind goes through in 
developing a definite course of thought upon some 
object. Is the object one of a scientific nature? 
See how cautiously the mind proceeds. It lays 
down its postulates; it runs over the principles 
that it holds within its grasp ; it casts about among 
the laws and facts already demonstrated and rec- 
ognized as certain; these it groups together into 
classes and sub-classes ; it compares them with one 
another; it considers their various properties; it 
views the modes and properties and behavior of 
other facts, or groups of facts, in the light of those 
well-known and well-understood ; it applies to them 
its demonstrated formula, and draws its conclu- 
sions. Throughout this process the scientific mind 
remains unimpassioned, and regards persons and 
things as labeled abstractions, rather than as con- 
crete realities. It works within narrow and closely 
defined lines. It grows impatient of all that does 
not bear upon the question under consideration, and 
rejects it as a distraction. The habit of mind thus 
developed is rigid and exclusive, and unfits its 
possessor for grasping and treating with facility 
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other subjects than those upon which it has had 
lif e-long practice. 1 It lacks in extension what it 
gains in comprehension. 

3. Is the object of thought one of a literary na- 
ture ? Here the mind follows a process the reverse 
of that employed in a scientific pursuit. Its first 
effort is to grasp the conclusions and work back- 
ward to the starting principles. Nothing comes 
amiss to it. The thought apparently farthest re- 
moved from the main idea may throw upon it ad- 
ditional light. All that science, or art, or Nature 
can contribute, the literary mind makes its own, 
not for the sake of science, or art, or Nature, nor 
by way of determining some unknown truth, nor of 
reaching some scientific discovery, but as so many 
illustrations drawing out, exemplifying, clearing 
up more vividly the ideal which it has grasped, and 
which it labors to express. To every literary 
mind may be made, and made as little to the pur- 
pose, the reproach that the sophist Callicles ad- 
dressed to Socrates: “By the gods, you never stop 
talking about shoemakers, fullers, cooks, and phy- 

1 There is a striking confirmation of the above remarks in the 
experience of Professor Tyndall. Speaking of his student-life in 
Germany, about the year 1851, he thus describes the state of his 
mind: ‘ ‘ In those days I not unfrequently found it necessary to 
subject myself to a process which 1 called depolarization. My 
brain, intent on its subjects, used to acquire a set resembling the 
rigid polarity of a steel magnet. It lost the pliancy needful for 
free conversation, and to recover this I used to walk occasionally 
to Charlottenburg, or elsewhere. From my experiences at that 
time I derived the notion that hard-thinking and fleet-talking do 
not run together.” — “My Schools and Schoolmasters,” in the 
Popular Science Monthly for January, 1885. 
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sicians, as though our discourse were of these.” 1 
All such illustrations are the material out of which 
the literary mind constructs a body for its concep- 
tion. Literature is an art, and the process of liter- 
ature is the process of all art. Note that process. 
The soul conceives a thought. The thought grows 
into a central idea, around which group other sub- 
ordinate ones. It becomes for the soul an ideal. 
That ideal is nourished by reading, or reflection, 
or study, or experience, or all of these combined, 
and quickens into life, and waxes strong, and takes 
possession, not only of the intellect, but of the 
whole man, and gives him no rest till he finds for 
it an adequate expression according to the bent of 
his genius, be it that of a poem, a novel, an essay, 
or a historical study, a painting, a statue, or a 
musical composition. 

4. In all this the literary mind experiences, 
with a thoughtful writer, “how hard it is to think 
one’s self into a thing and to think its central 
thought out of it.” 2 It is not the work of a few 
days or a few weeks. It is a slow and elaborate 
process. At the age of four Goethe first wit- 
nessed the puppet-show of “Faust.” He was still 
a child when he read the legend. 3 From the start, 
the idea enters his soul, and takes possession of it, 
and grows into a thing of life ; and forthwith it be- 
comes the ruling idea of his existence, and he makes 

1 Plato, Gorgias, cap. xlv. 

2 Hare, Guesses at Truth , p. 275. 

8 In an abridgment of Widmann’s Faust-Book. See Bayard Tay- 
lor’s translation of Goethe’s Faust , vol. i. appendix, pp. 397-403. 
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it the inspiration of his activity, and moulds upon 
it in many respects both thought and conduct, and 
picking up all the traits and characteristics of his 
age, he weaves them into this legend, not hastily, 
but slowly, studiously, in the spirit of true art, 
till, finally, in his eighty-second year he pens the 
last line of his great Faust-poem. The first im- 
pression in his fourth, the first line in his twenty- 
fourth, the last line in his eighty-second year; 
this is a lesson that who runs may read. The ex- 
ample of Goethe illustrates the spirit of artistic 
genius. It takes the old and remodels it into a 
new artistic whole. The scientific genius builds 
upon the foundations already laid. A Newton or 
a Descartes may add to the sum of mathematical 
knowledge ; he may give new methods of demon- 
stration and calculation ; but he leaves untouched 
every principle and every proposition that science 
had previously established. Even when such a sci- 
entific genius grasps by anticipation a new law or 
a new truth, he coordinates it with other known 
laws, and thereby corrects his first impressions. 

5. Not so the literary genius; for, though the 
man of letters and the man of science have this in 
common, that the terms they use possess a recog- 
nized value, still he of the literary habit makes not 
— nor does he seek to make — a connection or a 
continuity with aught of the past ; having grasped 
the ideal, he labors to give it full and adequate ex- 
pression independently of any other ideal, past or 
present. He lives and breathes in an atmosphere 
of opinion and assumption that permeates his think- 
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ing, and colors both thought and language; he 
takes it all for granted ; he draws from it the ma- 
terial with which to shape and strengthen his own 
creation. Richter, in contemplating this literary- 
habit of thought, is filled with admiration: U I fear 
and wonder,” he says, “at the latent almightiness 
with which man orders, — that is, creates his range 
of ideas. I know no better symbol of creation.” 1 
It is, indeed, the process of moulding something 
entirely new and distinct out of material hitherto 
used for other purposes. It is a creation because 
it is a launching into existence of an artistic type 
that preexisted only as an ideal in the author’s 
mind. As such, it is an imitation — as indeed is 
all art — in a finite manner, and within the limits 
belonging to finiteness, of the creative act by which 
the Infinite First Cause drew all things from no- 
thingness. 2 

6. But there are certain habits of thought in 
which literary and scientific methods interlace and 
overlap to the detriment of both letters and sci- 
ence. Scientific habits of thinking, for instance, 
lead the scientist to look upon persons and things 
no longer in their concrete nature, but rather as so 
many abstractions, or, at most, as concrete speci- 
mens of an abstract principle. His very feelings 
and emotions he learns to classify and, as far as 
possible, separate from himself. He measures the 

1 Wit, Wisdom , and Philosophy of Jean Paul Friedrich Richter ; 
§ xi. p. 129. 

2 See Gioberti, Del Bello, cap. vi. Del Modo in cui la Fantasia 
Estetica si pu6 dire Creatrice del Bello, p. 105* 
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worth of things accordingly. They possess value for 
him in proportion as they explain a difficult prob- 
lem, or contribute a new truth to the sum of know- 
ledge. It has been well remarked : “Even the feel- 
ings of speculative men become speculative. They 
care about the notions of things and their abstrac- 
tions, and their relations, far more than about the 
realities.” 1 So that, whilst the scientist may un- 
wittingly bring literary habits to bear upon scien- 
tific issues, to the detriment of science, unwittingly 
also may he bring his scientific habits into affairs of 
every-day life, and measure persons and things by 
a false criterion. So, also, may the man of a liter- 
ary way of thinking use false weights and measures 
in forming his estimates. “An author’s blood,” 
we are told, “will turn to ink. Words enter into 
him and take possession of him, and nothing can 
obtain admission except through the passport of 
words.” 2 And, because words do not always rep- 
resent the full measure of things, or are at times 
totally inadequate to express the relations of things, 
the mind living in words becomes guilty of blun- 
ders no less egregious than the mind living in ab- 
stractions. What, then, is the normal state of the 
mind? 

n. 

1. The normal function of the human intellect is 
to apprehend truth. Its activity feeds upon truth, 
and by truth is nourished. For truth it was cre- 
ated ; by the light and warmth of truth it develops 
1 Hare, Guesses at Truth , p. 495. 2 Ibid. 
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in strength and grasp ; without the truth, it gropes 
in darkness, restless, yearning, in misery, hunger- 
ing and thirsting for that which alone can satiate 
its desires. There may be barriers in the way; it 
may require enduring labor to remove the barriers ; 
opposition only sharpens the eagerness with which 
the quest is pursued. In this life, subject to the 
present order of things, with body and sense stand- 
ing between the soul and the apprehension of all 
knowledge, it is not easy to determine which is the 
true and which the false. The gratuitous and un- 
questioned notions acquired in early training; the 
habits of thought in which the intellect works ; nat- 
ural likes and dislikes ; feeling, sentiment, inclina- 
tion ; prejudices of the age and the race ; assump- 
tions and opinions that are the outcome of one’s 
environment, — are all so many hindrances in the 
way of the clear and simple apprehension of truth. 
But they are not insuperable barriers. The human 
intellect, acting in its normal state, and according 
to the laws of its nature, may with time and pa- 
tience, and without deceiving itself in the process, 
attain to the knowledge of truth. It cannot ac- 
cept error as error; and if error does, as error 
will, enter into its calculations, it first assumes 
the garb of truth, and as such alone is it admitted. 
Thoughtful study, comparison, careful reasoning 
upon evident principles, truths, and facts, furnish 
sufficient light to penetrate the mask and reveal 
the underlying falsity, if falsity there be. 

2. It is within the province of the human mind 
not only to apprehend the truth, but also to recog- 
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nize it as truth. In this recognition consists the 
mind’s certainty. We know and distinguish with 
absolute certainty that two and two make four, 
and not five or three. There is nothing relative 
either in our knowing this truth or in our being 
certain of it. The Hottentot and the Indian are 
equally certain. The agnostic who denies this ab- 
solute certainty is also equally certain. If you 
would inquire how we know that we are certain 
with an absolute certainty, we can give you no 
further reason than that, being constructed as we 
are, we cannot think differently. This certainty 
is an ultimate fact of consciousness. It is of the 
very essence of our reason so to think. We are 
what we are. We find ourselves to be what we 
are as thinking beings independently of ourselves. 
We take ourselves on trust. We take on trust all 
the faculties of our souls. We use them as we 
find them. What they report to our conscious- 
ness — our inner selves — as true, we accept as 
true. We cannot do otherwise. The attitude of 
our mind towards all knowledge is the same to this 
extent: that in all it seeks to discern the true from 
the false, to reject the false and to accept the true. 

3. For this reason we cannot agree with Mr. 
Herbert Spencer when he tells us that “we are not 
permitted to know — nay, we are not even per- 
mitted to conceive — that Reality which is behind 
the veil of Appearance.” 1 Why not? Where is 
the hindrance? Since we recognize this reality, 
do we not conceive it? It would seem as though 
1 First Principles, p. 110. 
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